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AISTRACT 

This paper argues that social demands on the 
educational system have changed dramatically in the course of the 
past few years, a more affluent American society is now demanding 
that euucation provide a mediuin where excellence can be attained hv 
the most able students and a certain minimum level of comFetence is 
attained by students who are less academically inclined or less 
grfted. No longer can the system afford to act merely as a aortinq 
device, certificating the better-motivated and academically inclined 
Americans. We are making a major financial sacrifice to extend years 
?Lr^h° -^^ majority of the population and we want assuJance 

that these additional expenditures will pay off in increased 
performance for those who are forced to attend school longsr. There 
IS now an almost universal demand for a drastic reduction in the 
number of semi-illiterates and for general mastery of simple 
mathematics, what is not too clear is how to meet these goals. 
Different groups in our society have placed demands on the schools 
which are not only overlapping, but sometimes inconsistent. Most 
often, the schools have been asked to perform those functions which 
the family was least capable of providing, such diverse eKpectations 
not only influence the programs of different educational institutions 
which cater to groups with different socio-economic compOBitions, but 
give rise to strident attacks on the system. (Author/JM) 
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FOREWORD 



In the coursB of its two^ear inqiiiry into equal educiuional oppor- 
tiinity in onr Nation's public schoolSj the Select Comniittoo 1ms re^ 
qiicstod u numbar of outsiclo consiiltants to preparu Btndies for the 
Committee's use. 

One of tliesB reports, ^^Goals and Alternatives for the Education of 
Minority Cf roup Studeiits in Elomentary and Secondary Schools" by 
Joseph Fmomkin, Inc., examinos present and proi)osed methods of 
miproving the deUvery of Gducational services to minority children. 
It IS reproduced in this CommitteG Print for the use of the Connnittee 
and otliers who niay wish to review its flndings and conclusione. 

WAvrm Mondale, 
C hainnan^ Select Oommittee on 
Equal Educational Opportunity, 
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^ objeetlve, diipaislonati itattfflint about the goals and the 
needs of the educational system in meeting the needs of dlgadvantaged 
students and minorieies during the 1970 'a is practically Inipoasible 
todays The whol^ educatlanal piaeess is in the vortex, of controveriy. 
Of courie, contreversies and crisr.a in education arc not new, but thii 
one is more serious. American tdueation la now being queitioned, 
atticked and criticised aore viger^usly than ever before. The presenc 
crisis Is more far-reaching than the Qiasis of quality which the 
Americap. college and high ichool had to face in the early 1960'i, 
whin the content and method of initiruction In the sciences were found 
wanttng and refornied post-chaste. It is also more fundamental than 
the crisis Qf the late 1960*i, when the sygtara struggled to digest 
increased enrollmenti in high acheoli and gfowlni workloads swelled 
the outlays of the educational system at an unpricedented rate. 

In the 1970 *s the system li being challenged In a more fundafflental 
way: (1) Internal financial prtsiurea for.highsr teacher salaries, 
addifrlonal services and continuously increased coveraie are eicalacing. 
These pressures are countered by the taKpayera* and legiiUtLi^i * 
irtluctance to allocate more money for idueational purposes | (2) social 
preisuffei are neunting to change the educational .system so that it 
becomes more effective in teiehing the children of minorities and the 
peer* 



KftlU much of uUa energies of the professionals ^ eupetfinCendenei 
and schooi board members his baen foeuied sn kaeping the aystem 
financially afloat, crlciei of the systim have raised their volciS 
to point out that the edueatlional system has been unresponsive to 
the neede of the pooi, adirinlitratively cumberiome and, oftentimes, 
unnecessariXy repressive. It Is ironic that, as the Merican educa-. 
tional system reaehed a point in its development where it delivered 
on a mais scale the kind of services whleh it was capable of deliverinj 
the ground rules for evaluatini the ays Can changed dramatically j and 
it was found wanting again* 

This paper will argue that iociai defiiands on the educational 
system have changed dramatically in the course of the past tew years, 
A more affluent ^erican society is now demanding that education pro- 
vide a medium where eKcellence can be attained by the most able 
students and a eerealn minimum leval of competence is attained by 
students who are less academically inclined or less gifted. No 
longer can the system afford to act merely as a sorting device, 
certificatlni the better-motivated and academically inclined Mericans 
We are making a 'major financial sacrifice to ^tend years of schooling 
to the majority of the population and we want sisurance that these 
additional expenditures will pay off in inereasid perforniince for 
those who are :irced to attend school lonier. There is now an almost 
universal demAnd for a drastic reduetion in the number of lemi- 
illiterAees and for general mastery of aiople matheraatlci. 

What is not too clear is how to meet these goals. Different 
groups in our iociety have. placed d^andg on the schooli which are 



not onl^r overlapping, but iometiinai ineonaiacent. Moat often, the 
schools have been likad to perfofm thosi funcCions which the family 
wai least capable of prDvidlng. ThuSj WilUi W, Harman, Director 
of the Edueational lelicy Research Cenetr, Stanford Reiearch Initi- 
tutSp has Identified the different educational d^ands by diffatant 
gubitsfata of the population as follows i 

^ ^e_ poor and ^ha dlgadvantaged demand effictlve teaching 
of cQgnltlve ikilla and the dMvelspment of achievtmenfc 
motivation to help their children, blend into the malnitream 
of Marican life, 

*The ifcatu g-^quo oriented "Middle Amarica" would like achoole 
to be centers of conipetent teaching of traditional esntanf;. 
It also wishes schools to hive an important role in trans-^ 
mlttisg traditional ^^erlcan ideals* 

^h e 'WterisI_ijtj,c/egceem^Qriented*' group , which may be 
roughly aaid to describe the socially fluid white collar 
elaiSj expects schools to provide technologically progree- 
live but structured education whieh allows for dlvirslty 
of goals and procesieip It alio dimands ipaclal attention 
Co the gifted, 

*Finally, the, humanlgtic. proce§g»centered group wants th§ 
ichools to have diverilty^ freedom of ejcpresaionj and 
e^hasis on creativity and personal development. It hopti 
that edueation will expand iti horizons to meet theie goali. 



- ■ ^* 

Each group □ tresses the feature of education which It feeli is 
assential for thelif children's euccees in our society # Thm poor, 
who expertencs tha moa£ difficulty with teaching the "three R'e" at 
homa, put this item on the top of their agenda. At the other end 
of the ipectrumj the intellectuali , whoae children aaldom have any 
difficulty with basic education ^ desire the school to be a microcosm 
of the iOQiety of tomorrow * 

These diverse expecfcatlone not only influence the programs of 
different educational institutioni which eater to groupi with dif= 
ferant soclo'^econQmic eon^osltioni , but have given rlie to itrldent 
attacks on the syatem. The parents in the black ghettoe accuse the 
echools of falling to teach their children, Blue^collar parente are 
shocked at sclictlp hlitory inetruetlon which questlona the United 
States* motives In the Spaniah Mar, Romanticej such as Koaol and 
lUshl^ direct their invectivea at thf^ repressive atniosphere in the 
elaaaroom* In the midit of this grandee tandliig, which cannot be called 
an exehanga of opinion or a dlalofut, ilnee the participants have not 
listened to one anothers educators have tended to become more defensive* 
They champion the application of more reioureai and hope that by doing 
more of the same, but better p they can meet the denands placed on the 
system. 

Since the bigiiinlng of the 20th Century , aducators have stressed 
the potentially important socialising effects of the school rather 
than mastery of subject matter^ Yet they have been ynwilling to face 
up to .the evidence that social values are not likely to be In^arted 
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in the chaos of an underachievini claiiroom^ Sincm th# teaching of 
eo^lex concepts doa^ not go ovir well whin itudenta ara lagging In 
bailc ikllls, It can be argued that a higher priority must be placed 
on imparting these ikllls. 

The raisilon of the ichool in an eialltirian aoctety hai been 
debated^ but not reaoivtd. The IntBllectuil-romantie msyement argues 
that SQhools do not teach the poor, and that as long as they fail on 
that score, they may just as well scop being rtpresilva and distruc^ 
tive of peraonallcy. This li a dafeatist attitude. Unfortunately, 
other educators have net documented an alternative new structure for 
schools that would be effective for the poor and for alow^learneri, 
one which would develop chlldran to their maximum, 

Eiat Happened I n the 1960'j^ 

To a large extent, the preaiurei and the diicQntent whieh have 

engulfed Che iducatlonal ^^-tem follow directly from the auccesaes of 

the system during Che 1960'a, Aa a series of more mundane problema 
was solved, and our understanding of Chi operationi and effactiveniii 

of the iyiCira in^rovad, mere difficult problema i^ere placed at the 
dQor of the educational establishment. 

The immediacy and the acuceniia of tha controversy rauit be linked 
to Chi fact that tha educational iys tern has become so much more univeraal, 
For Initance, among the very young, those under slK/who were g^^^^ . 
if at all, enrolled in formal educational programi, tha pircentage of 
thrta»year-oldi attending school increased from 4 per cent of eligibles 
tn 1964 to 9 per cent In 1969. The actendance of children of poor 



^ ^ - ■ ■ 

parents inereaigd £tOm 2,5 per cenC of Che total £□ 6,6 pet cant In 

thfi sm^ tima pariod/ Ah tqually iignlfleant ineraait oecurrad in 

the ateandance of four-* and flva^year^olds, ACtendanei of four-yiar- 

©Ids Inctaasad from 15 par cant of thB total nutntier in 1964 to 23 per 

cant in 1969. For fivt-year-elde, the incriase during thli piriod wai 

, , - , - 2 ■ . ■ ■ 

froffl 58 par etnt to 77 par cant i ' 

The elementary school coveraie was alriady wall-nigh unlvaraal in 

I960, During the pnatdeeadej increaied attantion wis paid to children 

with special problama, the migrants and others whs wtti mlssad by eon'' 



ventional iehooling. 

A dramatic change in enrollmant trands oaQurrad en tha iacondary 
sehsol icene. High school ^ which at the beginning of the 1960 's was 
a class institution, incraaiingly becaine a mass Initltutlon. A fifth 
grader in 1953 had a 62 per cent ehanca of graduating from high school 
in 1960* By 1170, the chanees thac a fifth grader would graduata from 
high school were cloie to 76 per cent,, Aecording to census iutvcyi^ 
38*4 per cent of all 18- and 19-year-olds wara in ichool In 1960. 
This percentage increased to 53 in 1969, the last year for which the 
data ii available. It appears that not only does a imallar proportion 



1. Children from faffliliii with Inccsnaa of less than |S,000. 

Zi U, S, Department of Connnerce, Bureau of tha CsniuSj gchgol . 
Enrollment in the United States; 1969V §erlei P*^2Q, No. 199 
(April 22, 1970). " " ' 

3, K* A, Simon and W. A, Grant/ Digeat of Educatiorial Statistics . 
1970 Edition J U. S, Dapartoient of Haalth, Edusatian, and 
Welfare, Office of Educatlanj National Center for Educational 
Statlitica (Waahlngtoni DiC» I Govammant Printing Office, 
1970), p. 9, 
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of our populacion drsp out of high ichool, but it drops ©ut later 
during the llfe-Eime of cha student. At Imast SO per cint of tht 
high school dr^duts are 18 at the time they drop gut, ^ 

If the high ichools bacirae rfsmecraclied/ post-seco^ adueation 
ehanged even more rapidly, bgcrming increaeingly popular among the leis 
affluent, Bitwetn i960 and 1966, the aspiration to attgnd poifc-secondary 
inititutione doubled among high echool graduatai.whoie family Ineome 
placad them in the loweit quartile of Che Incoina dlitributlon, My 
eontraat, the aipirationa of ehUdren whoie parents were in the top 
quartile ineraased only 10 per cen^, For the flric time in racent 
United states hietory^ the gap in aspirations for college tended to 
narrow between the rich and the poor (see Table 1). 

This revoiutlon in aipirationi gives iome Intereiting, though far 
from cleflnitive, iniighti about dropout pattern.^ of itudenta in the 
twelfth grade, ^ iuch insights curt be gained by rilatlng Qhangea in 
dr^out; rates to aipirationi to attend college. 

In 1950, the high school population could be divided into two 
groups I (1)' children from the top two income quartllei, at leait 50 
per cent of whoin aiplred to go to collegg, and (2) Qhtldren from 
familiei in the lower half of the income digtribution, leii than a 
third of whom planned to go on to collegi. The dropout rate in thi 
first iroup was three tlmei legs than that In the second group. 



!• U, S, Departmant of Conmerci, Bureau of the Ceniusj Current 
gopulation Reports . Series Noi. 167 and igO (Washing eon 

D,C,-i Government Printing Offieg)^ " 
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COMPARISON OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS' COLLlGl PMS , FALL 1959 
MD 1965, ADJUSTED FOR FAMILY INCM CHANGES, 1951-1965, 
.IN INCO^ DISTRIBUTIONS 



(Per cent) 



Adjusted Family Income Percent "Yes" 

1959 ~ ~ "1965 for Collegg Plani 



Under $3^000 Undit $4,000 1959 23 

1965 46 

Percent change +23 

i3j000-4,999 $4^000-5,999 1959 40 

196S 52 

percent ehanie +12 

$5*000-7,499 |6,0OD-8j499 1959 52 

1965 65 

Percent change +13 

S7j500 end aver ISJOO and over 19S9 v 68 

1965 74 

Percent chMge +6 



Sourcei Joieph Frgomkln . Aiplratlons ^ EnroUments , and Resources ^ 
The^ Challenge eg Higher Edu cat tgn in the 70- U.^g 
Department of Health, Education/ end~Welfarej Offlea of 
■ .Education (Washtniton, C.G* s Government Printing Office, 
1970) J Chapter 2, 



I 

1^67, dropout- racgs still divided Che high ichool populatLon 
intc fe/o groups, but these iroupi had changed. The group with the 
low drppout rate now Included children from all thrte top incQmi 
quartllasj and the high dropeuC rate, still ilmilar to that of 1960s 
was not limited to children in the lewait ineomt quaftlle of the 
population. The level e£ asplratloni for a college gdueadion among 
chlldiren tn the third Income quartile in 1967 was equal £0 that among 
children in the aeeond ineoiiie quartile in 1960. The Implication that 
the incentive of going to coliege wai influencing high school compla- 
tion rates is con^elllng* It ii further confirmed by the experience 
of Upward Bound programs, which have lucceided in graduating a very 
high proportion o£ their participants by holding the carrot of college 
enrollment in front of them. 

The combination of tncreailni inrollmenti (caused partially by 
the baby hom^ and partially by increaied propeniitiea to atay in 
school) and eicaiation in the cast of adueatini itudente cauied an 
important awelling of education budgeti. In 1959-1960, total current 
expenditursi of pubHc elementary and sscondary schooli amounted to 
112, S billion. This eMpenditure more than doubled to $34,5 billion 
by 1959-1970, In real termi, the cost per student in regular school 
programa of educating an elementiry and geeondary student went up 
fr^ $375 in 1959 to $771 in 1969-1970 (eee Table 2), 

In elementary and secondary education, part of the increaie In 
total cost was due to Increased enfollmenta (iome 25 per cent mofe 
icudents wire enrolled in 1970 than in i960), part to the lowering 
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^10... in 1„0. „ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

.0 ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ notably, 

1«0 ..d 1970. ™d.an ta„He, i„„,„., ^8 p„ 

Ros„„h .nd d.v.lap,.„ i„ adu„tio„ , ,,,,, 

w«nc up to $100 pillion by th, ,nd of eha I960'.. ' 
mkMlmMMi^Mim the iqsn', 

-n..d wH« . P..=holoBt.ta .h„v. 

(1) 3Kpa.l„.„ ye„., f„„ bt«h to ,0„. 0. 

are c.uolal 1„ d,,6.„i„i„g achl,v.„a„t i„ lat« ■ 

«nd (2) our school. ..at „„,,tiva ,n ..Uva.^ns H„o.Ud.. 'to 

.h..hnd.an orth, po„. c.„t„.y ,o POpul„ ... ^^^^^^^ ' 

-..o„ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

.he .a„e .u.,„ ^^^^^ .h. „,a.„„„. o, 

Che rich throughaut their sehool 

D-^pifi. B,nja„l„ Bloom-. d.,„„,„t,,i„„^,,^ 

y.«s 0, hu„a„ U,. hu^n „har«,„,a.,o. „oat d„3ti.u. „d 

the .^.,.1 y«„ oria„n,„, ^^^^^^ 
.nd «„o„i„. .,.,i,p ,,,, „pidly. both poliey.„.,.„ 
h-va h«„ .lo. . ,,,, „^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
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practice. During the Initial yeari of C^efation Head Start, for 
Instance, most sf the children enrolled in that program were five 
©r ilx yeari old, lew. If any, federal programa spensDred iyitematlc 
methods of eognitive sdlmulaeion for the youns ehlldren of the poor. 
Without a get cognitive goalj early Ghlldhood programi conoen- 
traced on other objectives| health/ nutrlfeionj^ ^ ^ 
ete* These objectives are very iTTTportant in the developnient of a 
Qhildi they need not be ilighted In pre-school programs that alio have 
short units aimed at developing the. language and reasoning ahilitlas 
of young children. However , by themselves they cannot be expected to 
close the aehievement gap between the poor and the rloh. 

The voluminous dscumentation compiled during the 1960* g about the 
consistently lower attainment In sehool of children of lesi educated, 
and presumably poorer parenti, eompared to choBe of the rich^ etimu- 
lated Inereasing eoncern about school effactiveneii. An Inkling of 
these differencei in achievement could have been gained from an early 
study sponsored by the Offlee of Idueation, Project Talent , which found 
that in the tenth grade, 60 per cent of the children of the affluent 
(those vfhoae aocio-eeonomic statui placed them in the upper quartile) 
achievGd in the top quarter □£ the class, wHile/ 60 per cent of ehlldren 
in the lower soelo-economie quartlle were In the bottom quar tile. The 
Equal Opportunity Survey doeumentsd this diiparlty for other iradsi^ 
Children of parents with less than, a irade-ichool' edueatlon ifcarted 
1.2 standard deviations behiiid^ and remainsd that way tthroughQut their 
sehool career. Thus, school could be aensidered a neutral aient In the 
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chlidren's Intelleetual develap.nint. It did not equilise the dii- 
parltiai b^twetn the Elch and the pooffj nor help the less gifted 
catch up with th'g moat gifted (see Table 3), 

Thai© findingi, which atCmek one of our fondest aiiumptlons 
about the iehsol's role ai a eattalyit for ioeial mobilttyj bacame 
much less surprlilng ae more light was thrown upon the ef faetlvenesi 
of the ^erican educational eystotti, Tha international comp^rlsen of 
loath^matlcal aehlevenisnt in 12 cDuntrles showed that students hera 
were perfemiing rather poorly In eomparlesn to the children of meit 

other eouneries, D^gpite ttht fact that American tsaehers had many 

/ " ■ " 1 

more years of prepiracion, our school children were learning less* 
A nunibar of hypotheECS have been advanced for thia falling of 
our sehoois, tothamaties was lais highly regarded lirAmerlcan homes 
than in the homea of itudents In other countriei; teaeheri abroad 
were, prepared in the iubject-matter dieciplincj whiJLe tcacheri here 
\^erg trained primarily in techniques i the organisation of the schODl 
was such as to dleeouraie iearnlng; andj flnallyj the International 
tests did not cover what was being taught in our ieb<'f^li* 

While the firit three obaervatloni are probably valid ^ the fourth 
li nottj unlesi the experts who made up the teet are to be faulted f'ir 
thetr judgment of what is iTtrpertant In raathematici, Uhleis we aeeept 
becomlng—comparatively-^a nation of dumb yokels^ It may be well toi 
(1) bring home and school closer together ^ (2) reform the preparation 
of taaeherSj (3) change the classroom climate to niake it more conducive 
to learning, and (4) take another hard look at our currleulum coverage. 
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TABU 3 



ACHIEVMKT tiEANS L? STtJBENTg BY EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF FATHIR 
^JUSTED FOR m^^ VifOWiTmn GROUP: FOR SEVERAL GMlS ~ 



FachiriV Educaclon ■_ AghtavBment Hmti g£_SEudgntg 

CaEegory Grada i ~ Gridy 3 Uradi 6 ~ Grado^ 9 Grade 1"^ 



Hene er ggmg gradQ sehool 43J65 43.210 43^934 44,369 45.197 

Cemplgeed grmde sehsal 47.336 47.273 46.415 48.267 SSagl 
Seme high aeheel but did 

net iraduate 49.042 48.178 49,364 49,109 48,962 

Graduatod ftpm hiih iehsBl 12.711 J2.197 52.197 52*147 51*992 
Seme eelltge but less than 

four yeafi 14.557 54.7SQ 54.099 54.662 54=323 



Fsuf Qt mere ygafi ef - 

eellcge 55,817 56,649 55,329 56,461 55.980 



Kotet For tetalj Me&Ti SO,Oj Standard pevlatlen IQ, 



Souree: Adapted ivm Inequalj-tyi itudieb in Elgme_nCafy and_Seegndary Education , 
eds, Jeieph Fresmkln and Dennis J, Du|an»Chapter 11^ C, Mars"ton~Caig T 
"A Rivisisn ef the Equal Oppertunltits Survey IstlmaCGs ef the Rela- 
tionship Between Child-i Aehievenient and Father's Edueatlon," U.S. 
DeparctnenC ef Hialthi EdueitiQn and Welfare, Offlee ef Educition, 1965 
(mimeQgraphfd) * 



Of these four Objectives, only the last ons haa been attacked on 
a large ieale in the Unltid States* The reform in the science and 
mathematici eurricuium, apearheaded by the National Seignee Foundation j 
and later lupporfced by the United Statti Office of Education ^ hai hm&n 
iucceisful in bringing new programs to the attention of educators, 
Unfortunitelyj ii the more Eigoroyi progranii w the 
percintage of eligible high ichool ehildrin who opted to follow these 
courses declined* Thus the challenge to produce couriea which are 
univfifially aeeeptablej ai well aa rigoroui and effective, remtjina* 

This ihould comi no surprise to those who have watched the 
development of inetructionai methods and media during the page 
deaade, Most evaluations of the progrflms that use new methodi, such 
as individually prGacrlbed initrucfclonj or new media such ai tele^ 
viaion, have Indicated that the achievement □£ the eonfcrol and eKpiri- 
mental groups were not aigniflGantly differant, or that the achievement 
of the experimental group wai not too different from what might have 
been ejepeeted with conventional programs. Media innoVatlona have 
often contributed to making a cQurae more intereiting and have iome« 
titnes improved coverage^ but they have not affected the learning of 
bailcs that are covered by testa. 

In some ingtancei, when the resulti were statietiQally iignlficant, 
the gains were io small ai not to be aignlflcant from a behavioral 
Standpoint. For example, a gain of fivi points on an achievement teat 
for a population which lagged by nearly 25 polntg ii not a solution J 
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Given the negative findiiigi on moit eKperiraetiCal programi, we 
shDuld noc have been too dliippointed by thenegatiye resultS-of most 
mais interventioni to affect tha learnlns ratm of lagiing studints in 
eur remedial programi. It will be remenibered that the majority of 
Head SCart programe did not affect cha cognitive ibilitj^ of their 
parttcipanti. Even in the case of iuecesiful ©xperimental programf, 
the cognitive gaini appear to have been ineffective in raiiing perma- 
nantly the average attainment of the poor 

I believe that by now the following hypothesis can ba plauiibly 
advanced and nieris rigoroui teitlngi (1) the iehoal is not a cloacd 
learning aystemi the influence of the family ig pervasive^ (2) our 
present instructional technoloiiea (1 would like to dsflne tschnologies 
very broadly to encompais teaching methodi, organlEation of the Qlaii» 
room, as well ai the use of niaterialg) are not equal to the taik which 
hag been given to Chem, namely, neutfallging or offietting the dele- 
terioua influences of the environnient, and (3) the'ciuses and the 
dynamics of acheol failure have not been anilysed Imiginatively onough 
to allow ui/fio prascrtbe different, effoctlve, remedies for academic 
recardation that la due to varying causes. The faliurei that are due 
to a lack of motivation have not hmn separated from those due to a 
ilowtr learning rate, for initance,- The dynimics of effective initrue^ 
tion for children who have varying learning rates in different iubjacta 
have not been identified preciaely enough. 



1. iee Weitinghouse Learning Corporation/dhio University The Ifflcact 
of Head Start . IP69 (mimeo) - — ^ P - - 
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Our failuros have been sufft^iently doGumencedi Neiro iCudinCs 
lag behind whttea* The lehievemant of etudenti in cities lagi behind 
that of students in the suburba. Students in rural areas lag behind 
those in the cities, .\ The real challenge is to nirrQw chase gaps 
(see Table 4). 

l^ere pa WeGa Fgom Here? 

There la no deubE thatj on the who^gj our underatanding of the 
educational process has bGen greatly enhanced during the 1960'i* Nor 
is there any doubt that have riiied more quaetioni than we can answer* 
If we are to meve fQrward in Itripfsvini the educational tnvironmenCj the 
flrit priority is to answer gome of the more fundamental questions 
about the role of the eehool in our society. 

Probably the most important lingle question which will need reso= 
lutien in the 1970' i is the role ^hich edueatien can play in bringing 
us together i This quaption has raony fseeta* The moat important of 
these is integration of the nation's schools. We learned from the 
Coleinan Report that racial and iocial intiegration dan eontribute CO 
a bettQt learning climate* We have not learnedj ai yet, how to bring 
about this integration, Studiei by social seientists have pointed out 
the erueial role which Boarda of EducaCion play in tuaking integration 
possible. This points to the need to concintrate our efforts on educa= 
ting ichool boardi in the preceii of bringing Integration of the 
schools to thBir communities. 

In the fight against academic retardation j educatori are likely 
te be more successful if 'they do not rely upon conventional practice , 
but anilyge careful ly tht cames and curti of our pathQlogy in eduQationj 
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A COMPARISON OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT i BASED ON 
ACHIEVMNT DISTRIBUTION OF SUBURBAN STUDINTS 



mM^m^ Below LowiiE Quiftlle Belgw Median At U ppig Quartile 



Central City 


(per cent) 
39 


(per eent) 
65 


(pgr cenc) 
15 


Urbm Fringg 


21 


50 


25 


Outer UEban 


28 


J4 


22 


Rural Non^Form 


37 


62 


16 


Rural fatm 


47 


73 


10 



iS'tf • IntMMtiefl taksn f™ unpubllghed data in the 

. 3 °PP°"""^tv Surwiv . Hfifi. Aehlavoniant maaiurea pertain 

ts SCh grodt studanti and thi type of comunlty in which they have 
lived moiE ot Ehair llvai, ' 
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and thtn try te fprniulate iolutlons which are consiitefit with theorlGS 
of human divelopinent* In to© many inetincei have riliid upon tried, 
but inelfeeCLvej aolutions* We have rushed to provide to problem 
segmenti Of our population whatever services we knew how Co performj 
without worrying Coo nmch about their effects. 

Take J for instance^ the increasing emphasis upon remedial services 
to reduce the variability in educational outcomeg beCween the poor and 
the rich. We have too seidom aaked ouraelvea to diagnoae the reaion 
for this variabilicy^ Is it physislo|ieal ^ piyehologieal j motivational, 
or due to differences in the total resources which are expended upon a 
child's development? Nor have we asked ourielvey realistically at 
what stage of the child -a development one should itarc Che massive 
effort £0 "fix" the condition ^ nor, i£ the condition is chronic , what 
resources should be applied to keep in in check. 

In the first place, the diagnosis of certain phyiislogical condi^ 
Cions, such ai daficiencieg in heiring, should , according to modern 
medical theer^j be done during the very first days or months of life. 
Even with imprecise tests , high-risk popuiatione may be identified 
for additional t^gting and early remedial theripy (often mQchanical, 
g'^fi ^ . hearing aids). Other conditions, such as miniraal brain dysfunc^ 
tionj can be diagnosed well before a child enters kindergarten so 
that he may benefit from ipeetal training before he enterg firit 
grade. This ii clearly a health meaaurej and one whichj if adoptid 
univerially, might cost up to S4 billion a year. While I do not believe 
that this outlay should be charged to educatiQni ICi eost/iffictlvi" 
mss is so high that it seema appropriate to mintion it here. 
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It would also be highly desirable to t^st segments of thi popu- 
lation whieh niay have potential learning diff iculCteg-«whQ miy be 
ilower learneri than the avesaie—and may neid early intarvmntlon to 
improve their learning ability. Our cigts for this purpose art ittll 
extremely ImpreEi'^e^ and m uriently need to divelop betcer testi. 

All these testi would have limited uis unleii programs are 
developed to help the children who ace diagnosed is bad learning 
rieki , 

There is a iuffi^ient body of theory, sonie of which has been 
taited extensively, to offer guidance and juitify early learning 
programs s The raalleability of children in their very earlieat yeari, 
when their learning charaeCiriitieg ar© developing most rapidly, has 
been doeumented convincingly. The attributes ^hieh make for good 
learnifii proiresa in later life--language, concept development ^ 
attention span, etc,— have been identified, Several programs which 
ihow promiae have been developed by early childhood edueatori. 

Hmfever, the unwary riadir ih&uld be cautioned that not all 
highly touted early childhood programs have been effective. Only 
those which are baaed on a consiitint theory of child developnient 
which gois beyond the unsophiitlcated nocian that everything will 
happen by itself whenever the child is ''ready" have shown encouragini 
results. The sroorgaabord programi which borrowed featurei from ntany 
programs because these appialed Intuitively to non-rigorous pr£,^i- 
ttoneri have had the noat disappointing and equivocal effects. 



The progranis themselves have bien Che gource of a great dial of 
controversy among pre»^nuriery and nursery iChosl educators^ thm 
argumtnt has been advanced chat cognitivmly-oriented programs i»e 
inimical Co the child's bqcLbI gnd emotional adjuitmint to the world, 
Th© impriiglon wai given that the choice was between "dsveloping the 
whole child" and "learning," Aetually, nQthing could be furcher from 
Che truth* Effective eogniclve unitSj some in the form of gamasj 
need not take more than a ftw minutQi to an hour a day^ Many of the 
more effeceive uniti need not even be conducted in eliiSEosms. 
Methads have beeni and are beiiigi developed to Ceach perentg ways 
of doing a better job of intellectually developing Cheir children. 

Generally^ tthese mgthoda have been oriented to helping poorer 
and minority parentis Somewhat mere affluent parenti of children born 
with learning disabillcies are leas well served by research and service 
componencs for early remedial learning. It would be well to close Chla 
gap in the 1970' i. 

Roughly I million children between the ages of two and six are 
not given adequafie intellectual sclmulation during their early years* 
Probably 80 per cent of thtm eeme from disadvantaged backgrounds* 
Theie could benefit not only frorn cognitive stimulation progr™, 
but also from a more integrated program Co enrich their experience 
so that the deleterious effects of horns ©nvtronment would be mitigated. 
The cost of such a program would be quite high, probably che bill 
would be |6,S billion for the poor, in 1970 prices, and another $0,5 
billion for the affluenc. 



The eost of not undertakini such a program li higher stilly if 
Benjamin Bloom-i curve for the developfflent ef cagnitiva abilities Is 
to be trustid. The urgtncy of early childheod intervention can be 
illuitrated in a frightening way, InterventiQn in the aecond yiar 
is 30 pir cent more effective than in the fourch year, and 15 times 
laore effective than at age ilXs 

Tha failure of niass pregrama of what has hmt\ callad early child^ 
hood intervenClon hai bicou|hC about a great deal of discouragements 
Some government officials have even stated thac these pro|rams should 
be kept for their non-cognitive benefits, i , nutrition, dental 
cavB^ or the "civilizing" effect of pre-Bchgol eKperiinee, It ihould 
hQ clearly undirstood that this pDsicion (1) votes for perpetuating 
the differencei in achievement between the rich and Che pooCj and 
(2) is based on the experience of non-atructured ^ uncontrelled experi- 
ments , moat of which started too late for the children to be affected 
positively. 

If we are to develop an effective mass remedial program^ It is 
essential that we start early. It is probibly equally necegiary Co 
conCtnui the effort throughout the child 'i school career. It is not 
at all clear that once achiivement or learnini rates are brought up 
to a higher level in tha earlier yearsp thsy are likely to continue 
at that higher Tata If the remidtal afforc is not austained, 5re** 
lirainary indicationi are that they do not* While some have argued 
that this subsequent decline is proof enouih of the Ineffeetivenisg 
of early childhood programs, this point of view can be justified 
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only if oiit aiiumti thit all the learnini occtira in school. Were 
one ts pOetulaCij In Una with the findings of Projggt Talent and 
Che Equal ^portunidy Repart, that the family plays m Important 
part in the learning proceis, ons would not be lurprised to find 
that children from deprived backgrounds who benGfited from early 
ehildhQod programi lost their advantaie once the aupportivi iervicei 
wete withdrawn. 

What kind of iuppottive ierviQes are neeiiiaryj and in what 
quantities, Is iEill a mset queition. After a ehild enters primary 
school and goes beyond firit or seeond grade ^ the deeire to learn 
may atarC piayin| as important a role in determining achievement as 
learning ability. Most remedial programs do not differentiate beCwoen 
theis two blocks to achievement. Nor do they face up to the problem 
of different fates of retardationi nor do they take piychoioglcal 
probitms ieriQUily, 

Especially in federal programs, iuch ae Fellow^Throughj which was 
suppoied to build on the gaine of Head Start, the c haraeteriitici of 
the gtudents were not taken into account in offering the remedigl 
approacheis Community repreientativas were allowed to vote on 
choosing a program frsni an ideologically inconsistent menu provided 
by the Office of Education^ No advice was liven as to which program 
Eight be most appropriate. 

Both children and theiif paSenti| the taspayerij degerve bettir 
than what hai been done in the field of remedial idueatlen. The 
reading teit scores of children in Title I prograins indicate that 
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very litcle change has oceurred in the scholaitlc aCtainmint of the 
poor as a result of thli effort. Granted that thsge test results ere 
fragmantary and report on achievement in only a sniall prspdrtton of 
the psfojietSj it is most likely thit only the better projsets adminis- 
tered the teiti, Henee, other projects probably ihowed even bltaker 
achievement gaini. In 1967 and 1968, leas than one^flfth of Title 
. participants achieved a lignificant iain in readini; Cwo-thirdi showed 

no change, and the rest eKperiinetd a loig. 

It U nlBO Interesting to note that the majority of loali were 

attained In t' s higher grades. This is contrary popular ii^reaslon. 

Thus, It would appear that Title I progranis which rtotivated older 

ehildrin wirt more Eucceseful than remedial programs at a lowtr age, 
A look at both sueeeasful and unsuccesiful programs abaut which 

reports are available shows very little difference betT^een the two. 

Title I progranis which were inalyigd during the 1968 and 1969 period ' 

show gaina in lome grades and loiies in otheri from idtntlcal pro- 

grams « 

The inescapable conclusion from this analysli ia chat different 
appreacheg to rsmfidiaLion are needid at different gradi levels, Evin 
more Iraportancly, the remediation methods need to be mere clesely 
attuned to the extent of retardation* The most recent OE programs 
for the education of diiadvantased children suiiested that Che effee- 
tiva proirami were generaUy deaUni with children who lagged but 
little bthlnd national norms, Another eCudy of Title I eKperlence, 
this one conducted by Gi Tempo, caraa eisintially to th© itme conclu- 
sion on the basis of a iurvey of a mora repreiinCative national aan^le. 
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The challengei which face educators in raducing the avoidable 
variability bgtwean children arei 

(1) To pEDducG 1 get of repilcable remedial programi which will 
apply to ehildran at different grade levels and differGnt dggreee of 
retdrdation^ 

In all probability^ iucceiiful and replieahle programi can be 
devoLoped only if they are baied upon sound theories of loarning^ 
One of the reasons why prCiGnt programs are §o hit"«and«miai is that 
they are baied en intuition and acceptable practicd. More will be 
said en thii topic in a diicuiilon of reiearch goals, 

(2) To make ^ clear dlgtinGtion between motivaElonal and remadial 
programs s 

In eertain aituationSj the lagging aehievement of student! is due 
to their ilowcf learning rates t In others ^ the inability to learn is 
due to motlvacional cauies. Different programi are needed for these 
two groups. While the first group can probably be helped by more 
effeetive Itarnini environments (niore suitable curricula j more effect 
tiye teicherij different learning approaches) j the lecond group is 
more likely to be helped by plain incentiyei to learnings We have 
idtnessed what the possibility of going to eollege did to the drepout 
rate, Yec^ despite some successful experiments In which itudents 
were given incentives^ either for achieving at certain rates, or for 
coaching othir itudantSj the practice of motivating the itudents with 
^ffioney has not caught on. 
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(3) To develop enriehment pregranii for infmtB and very ysung 
high risk children J wiCh a choice of foliow-through progranis to 
retain whatevtr galni are produced by the early program. 

These prograras are different from remedial programi for children 
who have not benifitod from enrlclimenc at an early age. The remidia*» 
tion progranii Qriented to chtldrgn with a slower learning rate may 
prove very different frem Choie aimad at maintaining a learning rate 
breught about through early enrichment. 

It is virtualiy impoisible to attsnfpt ts set forth a budget £sr 
enrichment and remedial activity. The experience to date has indicated 
that some programi which spent as much a^. $1^000 to $1^500 per child 
had im notieeable reiulca. By contrastj a number of pre^schoDl experi= 
mental programi which cost no more than $500 to $800 a year did have 
positive repults. With older ehildren, ths most popular figure for 
Che coat of remedial programs is $250 per year, Again^ gome prdgranii 
coating that amount had little effect. Alio, a number of programi 
Gosting no more than $150 per child appear to have been effecitive.^ 

If one uses the lower figures ^ say $500 per pre-iicheol chlldj 
the total bill for enrichment and remedial programs for all two to 
five yeaf oldi would amount to $6,0 billion. If enrichmenc for 
remedial iervicei were given to 25 per cent of all Ghildren in ele- 
mentary and geeendary ichsslj the total bill at |150 par student 
would amount to anothir $6 billion, 

/ 

i* A jtudy_ of SeleGted_EKempl_ar^ Programs for the Education of DiS " 
advantaged Studenti , American instltutii for Reigarch in tlie^ 
Behavioral SGiencea, P^lo Alto, 1968, 
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Challtngci to Educational Resjarch 

A variety of iiiu#i nesd to bm riiolved by educators before large 
ameunti of msney are $pmt on ipicial pregramis The firit prebltm is 
to make sure that the programs ire effective. In iducation, ae in 
lifc^ you got your^inoney'i worth only if you are lucky,; The second 
invelvei costs and prioritiei* In the short run^ wo apend only as 
Tnueh aa can spend wiaely. In the long run, we may wiih to seek 
new iolutions to the problem of inequality^ One could wall enviiage 
a iituation where reieareh goals for American educators were seated 
in terms af regults at a given price ^ say teaching children of IQ 70^ 
a year of reading in a year for ns msri than 20 per eent above the 
average school expenditure. 

BreakthroughB In the affectlvenesi of cducattsnal Cechniqufii asfe 
more likely to be achieved if several changes take place in the 
thinkini of the educational consnunlty. Given the probability of 
limited resourcei and the limited effectiveness of newly developed 
programs, a eonieicus choiee will have to be made about the areas 
where inequality can he reduced* IniCead of doing all tihingi badly, 
we may have to decide which of the things it is moit inipsrtant to 
do well. 

There have been encouraging signs that such a eonsenaus may be 
developing . One step in this direction is the considerable attention 
which has bten paid to instillini minimum con^etince in the "three 
R-a*" Nirrswini chi focus of educational expirience in this way^ in 
order to achieve hi|hsr levels bf attalnnient, is likely to cause a 
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irtat deal of eontroveriy. On one hand, voicei will be raiied that 
ieheol ig a ipcial experience and that it ii ii^ortant to expope 
ehlldran te the total lehOBl program. On the Dther, educatori niay 
argue that It is destruetive for a child to be expoied to a teat in 
aocial science at a reading level two or three grade leveli above the 
one he has attained. SDme compreffilie will have to be reached between 
Chese two groups* I am fairly optimistie thaC a conmen piirpoae will 
be forged once it la realised that a child can be taught a great d^al 
more after he hai mastered bajic skills, 

Thii new common purpose will require new approaches on the part 
of educational regearcheri. Currently, the educational reiearch 
conmintty is deeply split. Academic rGsearch and achool^baged 
resoarch have been eonducLed by two different groups, who can be 
arbitrarily divided into the elitlgt and the pragmatisti. The elitists 
have been generally Interested in the development ef theQries of 
learning, and in the organlgatlon and history of the edueational 
procGga. By eotitrast, the more run-of-the-mill educational fegeireheri 
have looked upon education ai an applied field where "good ideai*' were 
to be tested in a "real life'' ietding. There have been very few 
cooperative venturei beeween the two group g where the clearly stated 
purpose w.^^ the daveiopment of a eurriculum which lets as its object 
tiva a given attainmenC by groupi with stated learning rates In a 
stipulated period of time, 

A plauiible hypothisii ii that the failure of so many curricular 
reforms in the pait few yeari has been due to the narrow scope ef the 
innovations. The large number of scudits on reading which gnn^ared 
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one method with another laind no significant difference in atCainment 
between the eKperimanCal and contrQl groups. Nor did the experiencei 
with Individually Preieribed InitifucClon ahsw notiesible inprevornonti 
in the rate of achievements It is quite passible that small-'scala 
itudiei whleh eompare heCerogeneoui expertniental groupi with equilly 
heterogeneous control groups limply fail to pinpoint Cho type of 
curricula best iuiccd for fait and slow learners. It is mora likely ^ 
chough, that the experimeriteri' approach to learning did not differ 
sufficiently froni that uicd in the control groupi to produce gignifi^ 
cant differences in results, 

U one aiyumei that the learning pfocasi reiulti from gtitnulante 
both iniide and ouCiide Che schoglj and chat the acimulanCi Inside the 
school depend on a eQinblnaei&n of classroom organisation ^ curriculuni 
TnaterialSj and teaching methoda, one becomes pesslmiitic about the 
effects of changing just one or two of the ingredients in the claii'* 
roomp^ The topics niost neglected by educators have been (1) the 
organiEatlon of the learning process within the elasirsomj and (2) the 
relationship of the ichool to the home. Some ixperiments in a 
"teaQhing iot miitery" program iponsoyed by ifslei§er Benjaniin Bloom 
drastiealiy altered the orginlsatien of the claisroom with rather 
promising resulte* Continuous tesCin| of the student^ s achievement 
was followed by remedial action^ first through coaching by fellow- 
students ^ then through coaching by parents ^ and later , in ciiea of 

1. Duganj Eennts J. , "The Impact of Parental and Educational 
Inveitmenti Upon Iducatlenal Achievement^" in Inegu.alltY ; 
i^tudies in Elementary and Sej^ondary Education , U, S, Office 
of Educationj 1969 (mlmeo). 
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continuous failure, by ipeciallged remedial spdeiaLisEs, This increased 
the aehievcmetiC rates draniatically. Professor Bloom believes chat 
delibgracely changing the classroom climate from a competitive to a 
cooperative mode also contributed significantly to the total involve- 
meiit of students and henee to their in^roved performancQ,^ 

The interesting feature of thii exporimant is that it wai baied 
on certain theoretical poatulatesj in this paae Carieoll'a/ Variable 
curricula were used to itimulate laggards, problemi wera diagnQaed ' 
and treated diffcrontly, and the whole weight of the seeial organi- 
zation of beth ichool and home was brought to bear on Improving the 
pcrformanee of alow leaineri. 

Compared to this broad-gauged effortj most of the rciearch in 
currieulum reform or teacher training sponiored by federal aaencioi 
appears do be narrowly based and not really deiigned to reduce dhe 
variabllity between learneri. The development of Individually Pre- 
feribed Initruction, for initance, has remained flKed en ironini Out 
training, adminiitraCLve and curricula bugs, dospite the fact that 
both control and Experimental groups achieve equally. No draitic 
ihake-up is antieipattd. Another program, designed to retrain teachers 
through the use of video-tape and television instruction, is going on 



1. Bloom, Benjamin S,, Stability and Change in Human Characteristics 
(New York s Wiley, 1964), See also, Bloom, Hastings an"d Madans;' 
Handbook o f Formative and Summative Evaluatidp of Studen t Learn ing 
(New York* MeOraw Hill, 1970). ~ ^ ^ — - 

a. Carroll, John B., "A Model of School Learning," in Teachers Gol leBe 
ligSM (Vsl. 64, 1963), pp. 723«733| "Problems of Measurement 
Related to the Coneepc of Leariiini for Eatery," in Education 
Horigong (Vel, 48, 1970), pp. U-BO, 
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apace without any check as to whether the r© trained tiacheri are mere 
eflectivs with students than they were bofose* Similarly disappointing 
atories can be told abput mOit expesiffianti with cemputer'^aidad initruc^ 
tion, 

M observer of the educaCional scene hai cormented chat msny new 
developments In educational technology u§e sophiiticated techniques 
to trivial ends. What ie more Important^ the majority of new devilop- 
menti are tried for their own sake, without any set goali for thi 
performance of chlldrini 

Under thaie eircumitances ^ it li not surprising ts find innovations 
tn education adopted merely baeause they sound reasonable or attractive. 
Thus I the drive Ce bring male teachers into elementary schools in areas 
where broken families are prevalent was touted as a way to help boyi 
find a male model who would substltuti for a father* However, this 
easy solution was never checked with psychoanalyiti, frem whom the 
data was borrowed, Father figurei are not subitituted that easily. 

Another popular innovation is tha British "infant school," or 
"open claiiroomj" now being adopted here with indifferent success. 
AcGording to aehievament teits administered in Great Britain, there 
is vary little improvemenC, If any, in children's achievement rates 
due to this innovationi These disappointing reiults could have been 
expected J since the curriculum objectives of the open Glaaaroom are 
not generally different from those of the Gonventional claiirogm, 
^though children's motivation could increase iomswhac in a non** 
regimented setting, this is likely to have niiliible impact on tha 
learning rata which they bring to iehool. 



The sourcis of the eur^ent gnthuaiairn for this program niuit be 
sought in the ungainly divelepmint of MaHcan achooL adminiitratlon 
and organization. Flexible ieheduling, opcloni, eseracurricular 
activifcies, and other functlona which were added to the aehooL to 
tndke it more attractive have also cDmplieated its adminiitratiofl. 
The nightmare of the overmanagid school,, generally run by leis-than« 
gifted adminiitratori, has been described by Bel Kaufman in Up the 
Down itaireaie. Thi eontradiction and senieliainGig of many school 
procedures have also riled o these. Even a generally diipaiiionata 
obierver of the American ecena, Charloi Silbirman, was ahocked by 
the adminiatratlve incongruities in our echools, 

Bgiflging a discuision of shortcomings and attempted riforms into 
the section On innovation and raiearch goals would appear to be a 
grituitDus intruiion, were it not for the tendency of the singU 
largest patron of innovation and research, the Federal Government ^ 
to pin ita hopes of in^rsygments In education on initiatives coming 
from the educational leetor. The distribution of grants under Title 
m of the liementary and Secondary Schsol Act, and the recent 
attetnptg to sponsor 20 exen^lary sehools. are an indication that 
anything that seems intuitively attraetiva is likely to be supported, 
whetreE or not it is theoretically sound. 

The most iucceisful innovations will probably be choit firmly 
based on bread-gauied research, with objeetives cleiily sEatid in 
terms of student outcomef. Cognitive, measurable outcomei a^e in 
important part of theae objeecives, it Is alio hlihly desirable that 



the InnDvition and rigeargh bi daalpid to document of fectiva pra«- 
cedures that aifg ptiGed raaeonably enough so they can h© adopted 
widely, 

in all pEebsbilityj . a new teaehlng technology will have to bm 
Invented whlGh will prpduee hatter reeiilts with the existing itock 
of teachers and adffiinietratofi, if sOTne preliminary calculationi 
made on a hiihly eentaclva baeie arc oo^reeCj that teehnology will 
have to be four or five timii as effective as the one used todays 
Unlesi the averaie Japanasa studant is vefy much brighter than the 
average Amerlcani this teehnology can be introducod without the uie 
of any unusual gadget^y. Better orginl^atipn of claSiea, better 
teaching and mof e feaionabla aurrlQula can do the trick. 

Since everyching is axpinolva In theU.iiA.j the coit of these 
developments will probably be millions ^ However, when one reali^ei 
that close to |150 million ii now ivailable for various formi of 
evaluation I innovatlen and resaaEeh, it becomis apparent that re- 
directing thii sum to non-caprlcioui uie by a d iff ©rent group of 
resaatahetfs could turn the tide, 

Reaouggei and Thaig_^nagifflant in gdueation 

Whila mora fundamintal probUmi of organliation are being loived 
it is imperativa to pay increased attention to the resourees used . in 
eduaatlon, The most important of theie raiourcei is the teicheri 
hfefi than Wo-6hi?^ip Pf cHa budget of Qlementary and secondary educa* 
fclen is eoniumad by taaeher ialariiis 
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For the first time In'deeadeij elifflentaEy and secondary admlnia- 
tratora will be able to pick and ehoeie ameng teiehers In the 1570' s. 
The teacher shortage U behind us, at liaat nuffig^icallyi Wa are 
faced with a lurplus of teachers,^ By epntrsat, if moneyi hacome 
available for pre-ichool education, m 4re nsE geared up fee training 
teachers for thii iepnent of our sehool populatisn. " 

Ona Inforcantiniighc which we get from edueational research of 
tha 1960 *s concerns the characteristlci of iueeaasful taichgre. Study 
after itudy haa confirmsd that teaehere with high veKbal ability did 
a batter job of teaching* Varbal ability was an oKtrimely ir^nortant 
attribute of teachers who were effGctive with paer itudanfis. 

Sinee verbal, ability Is pre-determined well befsre a itudgnc 
gntare a teacher-training course^ one would expect thisa findings to 
affect the selection procedurei of teacher-itraining inititutions ^ and 
a major objective of the Education Prpfegglpng Develspmgnt Act to 
be the restructuring of gelestion and training psaetieai eo ai to make 
them mort attractive to gifted and verbai itudenti* 

Actuallyj nothing could be further frDm reality, A large part 
of the federal resources under this Act are channeled to rieruitlng 
iub-profassional aldei and facilitating their trgniitlen te wholly 
certified teachers. Little attention is paid to their verbal ability. 
The program ii justified on the intuitively attractive ^ but never 
provari, preniise that it is deiirable to have teachers eome fEom the 
aanie athnie and iOGial bQCkground as their students, 

1, Ui i. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 

iducationj National Cinter for Iducatlonal Statiitics, Projoetiong 
glEdyeatlsnal SEatlBtica to 1970 Edition, and The 196 p 

SchoQl Sta ffing Sugvev (unpublished dabulatlong) , 



In a wayj eduQators have been taken In by their feeling of social 
^eiponsibilityi Thiy feel that educatiQn should contribute to social 
mobility, and are Crying to do it by training lower^elaii teaQhers. 
Thii typi of romantielem may be quite unnecaiiiry and even delatarioua 
Most taaehiri alrtady eeme fram a working Glais backgrsundj and if 
pifeient trends eantinue, a very ilgeabli minotity of ttaohgfs in tha 
nmit 20 ytara will ba blaek, Furthormortj iduaational fundi are noi? 
so scarce chit ic makes Uttle isnie to alloeate them to ioeial 
progranis. Tan timei more msney li spent on manpoi^ar training than 
on Che development of tiaehtre* 

Some of the moneys io saved eou Id bi ipent bitter en itudles af 
human resources fflanagiment. The eehaeli' unneeeaeary rist^ietioni 
pn studenta, mentioned aboyej have seyioua effeeti on bath itudent 
and teacher morals * It might be argued that we treat ahildrin a§ 
priaone^i, and tiaeheri ae ehiliren. While thie ii no doubt an 
exaggeration, the ichooli' admlnlitrative praatleie do need raviewi 
So do perionnel pollelei, it is inpartant to rttiln giftid tteaeherij 
through selective merit promotions and approprlita earaer paths. 
Currently, howeyer, promotion opportunltiei for gssd teachire lead 
only to administration^ 

Hore Importantly, the whole system of elemintary and secondary 
education needs to be given a hard look from a management viewpoiiic. 
We must decide which eKpendltures really make a dif feranea as, fat as 
the behavior J attitude and performance of children are concerned , In 
additionj the emerging trend of aceountablllty for ichool regulCs 
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daserves to be eneouraged. In no iffea in the public sector li ths 
netd for consuraer protection mete maniftec, nor the damand for it 
growing so fist. Soma aerioui atteneisn to this topic aould be 
Encouraged chrough reiearch fundi ^ ■ , 

TOWARDS Tm ACKIIVEMENT OF EQUALITY 

While thg battle to aehieve nQn-exQluelveneBs and univeriallty 
of alementary and secondary adueatien has been fought and won, the 
ehallenga of equaliElng the outgomai of elemsntary and iecondary 
education has not yet been met. There has been consldarabls eonfuiion 
about the meaning of aquality in elementary and secondary education. 
Some have defined equality in termi of aetainment--number of yaars 
spent in school, or grade graduatiad. Othars have argued that the 
achievement of different groups of the pspulation, say the poor and 
the ifiehj the whites and the blacks, the norfiharneri and the southemeri, 
muiC be equalised, as measured by test scores. Still etheri have 
claimed that i'f the rgioureai expanded by each aeheel dlitricfi were 
made equal, or less disparate, a considerable Qantrlbutien towards 
equality would be mads. 

Each Qf theet ariumenti has aome merit^ but it ie doubtful that 
any of these goali can be achieved, or that some should be aehigved 
under preisnt etrcumstances , This section of the repert will diiGuse 
how inporfiant each of the views ia to the lehievtmant of equality of 
opportunity in life, as predetermined by the pattern of ilemtntafy 
and peeondary education available to different groupi* 



/ 
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Equality of Csv^ifapa ind Eguailjy Qf Attaiti tRanC 

Thi 1970 tiUimatei of atttendaneg laEee sf ehlidran aged three to 
19 Indicate thac 78.8 per eent e£ both whites and Negroes in that age 
group were enrolled in iem@ SGhsol below the college level* This may 
seem to be a heartenlfig itaeistlCj and in some ways it is, hut it 
doei require additional eommentaryi 

At firet bluih it would in^Ly that the bigeks and the whites are 
likely to graduati from high ishPol at the samo rate, Thii is patently 
untifug, knot^ from tho varloui eurveyi that hlaeks are poorer than 
whiteii also knew that poor children start their eduoation later 
(in 1969 Qiily 23 par eant of ehlldran age three to five from families . 
with incQnies bilow $3j000 were in pra-prlmary gehooi^ as eontrasced 
ts 43 par cane of thoie froffl familiep withincames of $10jOOO or 
niorg)^ and ara likily to be eldgr than the average child in the gradQ. 
In 1960 5 the lai*£ year for which this information is availablej 37 
per cent of all ehildreii age 10^13 from famillei with leii than $3,000 
income wir a elder than the modal (average) age for the grades as con-' 
trasted to 4 per cent of children with parents whose income was more 
than $7jOQO, AlsOj two^tthirds of all poor children age 18 and 19 in 

gehsel were still In high school, as contrasted to only one rich 

2 

child in six. 



1, Ui i* Department of Healthy Education^ and Welfare ^ Office of 

Edueatlon, National Center for Edueattonal Statistics . PrBprimary 
EnrQilment. October 1969 (Washington, D.C.i Government Printing 
Office, 1970), Table 3. . ' 
1 ... 

2* Ui i. Bureau. of the Census, Current Po pulation Reportg , Serleg 
J-aOj No, 132, "Education of Fatharg and Soni" (Waihington^ D*C*i 
Government Printing Off ice, 1965). 
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There is no readily published Inforfflatien on tht graduafcidn ratss 
of blacks^ but baled on the projection of past trends^ it la probable 
that .by 1970 70 per cent of black youngsterj of high ichssl age will 
confsleta four years of hl|h ichool fay a|it 25s eontraatad to 80 
par cent of the whites* Some other minoritiei* lag is mym more pro^ 
nounced* According to a study by the Civil Righti Consniiiienj only 
60 per cent of children with Spanish surnamei in the five Sguthwestarn 
adatgi g:eaduate from high school, ^ 

A rough analyiii by chli writer of 14"- to ip-year-sld ehildren 
who wtse neithsr hi|h achool graduates nor enrolled in iohOQl showed 
that ehildren from poor familiai were overrepreiented in thii grsup 
by a fagtoE of 1^5, Thii analyiis is congervatlyej iniimuch an it 
aisumeg that the proportion of poor children to all children ii tht 
sime at all agii. Whatever fragmencary data does eKlst indies tea that 
tht proportion of poor children to total children deereaeei with agi. ' 
This ean bi axplained by the hypothesis uhat many b^eidwinnera Improve 
their earningi is they grow older. 

Tibia 5, which shows the high school attendance ratis of 15- eo 
19-yaar-aide for i960 and for the average of 1967-69 cm be used ag 
an indUator of the success of ichools in diffGrent regioni of ths 
CPuntfy in retaining students. The third column in Table 5 showi 
the gaini from beiinning to end of the period/ From this table, om 
may conclude that whlli the South ii still la|ging In retention, the 
problem of ratention will be greatly atcenuaCed If past trends con- 
tinue. The ehallenga to education Is more serious elsm?h^re. 

I. U, S, Coifmilsiion on Civil Rights, Tha Unfiniehed Education ! 
Qutcomes for Mlno rltiei I n the giv^^Quthwei torn gta teg 
M^ican-Merlcan Educational Serieij Report Tlj October 1971. 



ENEOL^ffiNT OF 15=15 -^M-OUDS . IN HIGH SCKUOL 
1960 MO 1967-69 AVEEAOEj BY REGION 



i960 i967''69 Difference 





,182 


.599 


.017 


Nerth Central 


.602 


.618 


,016 


South 


.533 


*583 


.050 


West 


.60S 


. .632 


*024 


U.S. 


,575 


,605 


,030 



iource: joieph Froomkinj J, R. BndrlsSj Robert W, Stump, 

"lopul^tlonj Enrollment and Goiti of Public ElamgnUry 
and iecondary Education 1975-76 and 1980-81,'' a t^pQtt 
iubmitted ce the Ereaident's Cqnmlision on SGheel 
Flnancej December 1971, 
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Egy glljy o_f _Aeh i §v emgn fc 

In presQnfc Gircumatances it is much more Important to foeus upon 

the mchi&vBwmt Qi ituddnta than upon the number of years they ipend in 

Seheoi* Thgrg is increasing evidence that the damocratizadion of tha^ 

high scheel has not paid off ae much in narrowing differencei in achiava- 

ment ai it has in equalising the number of years of ichool completed. 

Thuij an imaginative and unpublished study of the Equal Opportunity 

by Tetius Okada, of the U. S, Office of Education, which ateemptad 

to bring to a cenBfion dgnsniinator the achievement of itudenta in varisui 

racial groupi at gfadai 9 through 12, indicaced that gains by blacks 

and Spiniih-^oricani on the tests were small in theie four years, as 

eon^ared tg iieniliGant gaine by whitei. 

These has bs^n Qoniiderable d 1 ecus § ion of ichools as a neutral 

fiitc^r, whieh does net In^rove the relative position of the poor 

eon^arod to the righ. One of the mosc crucial demonitrations of this 

proposicion^ by teiton Caagj waa cited above, 

^/^other way ef looklni at inequalitiei in achievement is to 

differentiate aehievanmnt levels by race, keeping other factors 

conitant. A gtatiitiQal study estimated^ for initance, that half of 

the difference in whits and Nag^e icoree could be explained by income 

diffarancei, and the othit half wai unexplained. In a later study ^ 
2 ' 

George Hayegke crisd ts essplain diffetfinces in icores between majority 

1. Richard O'Brien, "White and Nggre SehQlastic Achievameht in Rela- 
tion to Family Income," in Inequality; Studies in Elementary and 
Secondary Education; U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education j 1969 (mimeo), 

2, George ^layeske, "ttn the Explanation of Racial-Ethnic Group 
Differences in AGhlevement Test Sesfei," paper presented at " 
the Annual Meetingi of the jtosgtcan PiveholoEieal AgsoeiaEion - 
Washington, D,C, ^ 1971^ 



and minority groupa of □qual socioeconomic statug^ Ha cmm to thg 
Gonclusion Chat family styleij the number of taooks in the hgme, and 
the different attitudes of parints accounted for practically all tht 
diiferonce in scores between whitei and blacks ^ and most of the 
differences between whites and other raceSs 

If the multi^culturalism which hae perelatad in Eha tnolting^pot- 
culture afiecti the atmosphere , the aipirationij and hancQ the 
perforntance of different groups so drasticallyj g nouCral psllcy 
will not equalise achiGvement^ The school tnuit then bg orgmnised 
in such a way ai to compensate for the deficienclei of the homes 
ParGnthetically, one could point out that aapiratione fgif education 
are not equaliged among whitos either, A rQcent Ceneue itudy showed 
that persons of Ruisian descent wore more likely to attend eolloge 
than deicendanti of any other national group The school epuld do 
more to motivate children from various groups, even among whitea. 

The dimyiijion of the pri. jlem of equalizing achievement ^ or the 
gap between pregent achievement and whaC^may be desirable, hiS alwayi 
been eta tad in terms of averageis Goals for the improvement of the 
performane© of diiadvantaged studenti have often been ipecified as 
bringing Che mean of the group up to the national average, Thiu le 
net ambitioui enough a goal, A better statement of the targQC la 
to Gliminate the lag in achievement due to environmental deprivation, 
Thui, a bttter equalleing itandard would be a comparison of the 
aCtainment of poor children with that of children in the suburb i. 

1* U, Ss Bureau of the Census^ Cur rent Fopulation Reports , gBrioj 
P-20j No, 220, "Ethnic Chrliln^and Educational Attainment, 
Novefflber 1969" (WashinitKi, D.C,^ GovcmmQnt Printing Office, . 
1971), Figure 1. " ' 



If iUaCcd this way, the gap would be Inefeaiad by roughly one-half of 
□n^ standard deviation. 

In eenCral cltiei, 40 pir cent more childran lag behind the mean 
than in the iuburbi, and the rural dlstrieti have half again as tnany 
as the suburbs, Thcie lags are only partially eKplained by the c©n= 
eentration of minority students. As of the fall of 1969, the largeit 
concentration of minorities was Qstiinated to bo in e^ntral citiGs. 
The loweat academic performance was in rural aroai^ whmEg poverty 
was moat prevalent. Istimatei of minority groups and per cent of 
children in poverty are %hmm in Table 6, 

_Equaligatlon of _Funds ^r RGgourcea 

Ai a general rule, the reiourcei are greatsst in the richait 
communifciea, whort the achievement is highest. Those are proeiiely 
Che consnunitiei where the environraent and the family atniogphare, at 
least until reoenciy^ encouraged pergeverance In ichooL and high 
attaiument, * 

In view of the recent deciaione of courti in Caiiforniaj Minna- 
aota and TeKas/ the who la iiiue of equaliaaCion of rSiourGGs has 
taken on anew timelineee. As daiirable ai the equalization of 
resourcea may be for aesthettic and humanitarian reasonij it is 
Important to undavitand to what extent redlitributiou is likely to 
contribute to graater resourcei for poorer conrniunities ^ and to what 
extent small inesenente of reiources are likely to contrlbuee to the 
equaiigation of outesmae. 
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MiNORXTY STUDENTS AND INCIDENCE OF POVERTY 
BY TYPE OF SCHOOL DISTRICT, 1969 



(leraent of Total) 



Studanti in Public Schools^ All_ ChildrQn 

Spanloh 

Na^ro _ Surname Poor 



Central Cities 29.^ 7*2 ^ 16.3 

Other BmA .. 5.3 4,0 ^ 6.8 

Non-SMSA 12.8 2,6 19.1 

U. S. Total ' 15.2 4.5 14,1 



BourcQi Minority itiudents reported by sehool prinGipala in The 1969 
School Sbaffllnfi Survey Gonducted by the National Center for 
Educational Statistics , Office of Iducations unpubliih^d 
tabulation; poor children ai reportod in U* Bureau o£ 
CeniUi , Current Population Reports Seriei P^fiOj No, 76^ 
"24 Million ibiericana--Poverty in the United States i 1969*' 
(Waihingtonj D.C,! Government Printing Office^ 1970), 
Table 3, with adjuitment from type of reaidence to typa of 
achool diitrict.. 



.An elimination of naClDnil averagis of expenditures by af 
district, within region, baied on i een^oiite nationil limple ol 
diitricta, indicatei that the mpmdituvm in prodDminantly iuburbm, 
iiJ^i, non-^central city sCandard met^opelitan area disfcricti, were 
^ BQm 10 pgr cent higher per atudent than in eghtral cities, and 20 
per eent higher than In non-standard fflaEropolitan atatlitleal areag. 

The.opporcunity Co "soak the rich" to con^ributo to the poeif ig 
esctremely limited, Thli beeomii obvious if one looki beyond the 
levels of per-pupil expenditure in a few very rich districts, a,^,, 
BGvarly Hilli in California, or Searadale. md Great Neck in Nei^ Ysrk, 
and examines the amounts ^pendad in reprQeenCaClve, randomly-chosan 
dlitriQta in a number of largo cities and iurrQunding areas, 

A atudy of Che expenditures on edueatian ef five large cities 
and their iuburbe, when the iuburbs were ialgctGd on a random basis, 
ihowi that in tha SsuCh and West suburbs dp net epand appreciably 
more than citiei. While e^endltures in central citlei and ouburbs 
were more or lais Qqual, the share of expenditurei eovarid by state 
relmbursonent ii higher for suburban discricti.^ 

A much mora eemprehenaive study, which eKaminad tha allocation o^f 
state fundi for all 50 statei ihowed a wide dieparity in the oparacion 
of the formula, ,In eome scates, especially on the laatarn seaboard 
(with the eKCaptien of toisachusetcs), etate iubiidiai were higher on 
an mbasii far all diiCricts except eencral clciae. In the Midwest 
and the West, rural areas were favored,; at the iKpenie of both central 



I. Esthet 0. Tron, "An Analysis of Fuhlic Sehooi Current Receipts and 
f'-^n?! Selected tojor Citlaa and Suburba in the uJ.A- 
19S5 tp 1968," Inequality / lQc^_nf£- 
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eities and suburbs,^ 

The dilenma which was illuitrated in the Bert^nQ caie is thgC 
vhile rich districts do get somQthiiig from the etatej md poor 
dlitrieci do get morSj this is net neirly onough to equalise tha 
outlays on Gducation* 

The real isiue is perhapi itated better in tami of phyBlcal 
resourcei nther than expenditurG leyeli, . Ai ^ ¥eiult of eirsum^ 
staneeSj ealariee and other ^penditurei differ eoniidgrably by typo 
of dlstrlot. As a genQral rulej central city sehool diitfiete pay 
more to teaeheri than rural districts^ and iuburban diitflcti iomg^ 
timei have higher, and iometimee Ipwei ialary Putlaye per teacher 
than central city school districts. Thus, the equalisation of outlays 
for a given state, or region j tnay still result in unequal distribution 
of reiourceSj with eqyal distributions of monays* For instance, in 
the caee of central cltieij as compared to rural districts, an. equal 
amount of money available for education &?111 reiult in a full 10 to 
13 per cent higher class iige, if all other coiti are equal. This 
aasertion is based on the fact that central city teacher salaries in 
1968-69 averaged 18^363 and 57^180 in non-SMSA diitriecs* 

The Serrano decision does not addreii the problem of ^'municipal" 
overburden either, Thuij if the cost of operating city gervices is 
higher per dollar of assesied valuation^ the equalization ofcontribu» 
tionSj although it will help central cities, on the averagi, will not 
begin to meet the fiscal preigurei which are placid on them, 

1, teray Spitzerj ^liohael C, BerniLein and John T* Hudman, "State 
Public School Finance irogrami in Porapietlvs J ^ Inoaualityr 
Studies in Elementary and Sse&ndary Education , ti, S, Dapartment 
of Health, Idueationj and Wallares O^ffice Of Edueatlonj OCflCi 
of Jrogram Hanning and Evaiuatienj 1969 (mimeo). 
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In iunmary^ the scaling of itate contributions Co aquallii 
eonEributiens per itudent muit (a) reduce the amouncs goiiig to 
SMtal argis, and (b) benefit some citlei and suburbs while penalising 
others. Undoubtedly^ if gerrnno -typa declsioni become the law of the 
Imnd, coneidgrable reshuffling will occur in state plan provigtoni 
for the aid ef edueation. A priori. thQugh. it ii not at all clear 
whether □quity will ha restored, unless special coits and cogt 
pattsrni are taken into acGOunt* 

Special Co its ^ The Veuln^ Problem of Remediation 

Ihe ^ount af money which would be required by a locality to bring 
about equality of achievement is indeed moot, A review of litla I 
programs dois not halp determine what ought to be ipent to buy in 
improvement in tha achievement levels of diiadvanta|ed studenti. 
As one of the earliar reviowe of Title I programs indicated, 
similar progrimi with ralafcively equal amouncs of expenditure and 
with remedial content whieh le eked very much alike were succesiful 
in some grades in the eame dietrict, and not in otheri. Tlie variation . 
in effeetivanes'g aeroii dietricts waa also □xtrcmely pronouncid,^ 

A review of exemplary programs for disadvantaged children con- 
ducted under contract to thg U, S, Office of Education by the 
Merlcan Inetltutoi for Rieearch gave a wide range of posiible 
expenditures for thoie prsgrani which it found effective. For pre^ 
school programe, the eoiti elfced were between $500 and |1, 000 per 

1, A number of evaluations pf Title I hava been mimeographed by 
the U, S. Office of Idueatien, They are available fron Che 
Bureau of Ilementary and Seaendary EducQtion, 
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Ghild* For grade ieheol prg|rami^ the coiC ranged from a low of $83 

to §140. A number of yffeecive programi appear to have cosC $1S0 to 
1 

$300 per ehLld, 

It Is not at ail eliar what madi the ielacted progranii effective , 
ai eontrasted to thoig which were not. Most ©f tha fiffeetiva programi 
were highly structurtdj weli-doeumentQd ^ well thought eut andj fsom 
the informal Impressions of th^ interviewers eonmunicaCQd to this 
writer^ headed by an unusually capabla and dedicated individual. 

The chimistry ef iucetiiful remediil programi has not bean 
anslysed closely, Itost ef the aKperlmenti in remediation and enrieh*^ 
ment afi baied on unrigorously stated hj^otheits, Parhaps no more 
can be aiked in as eomplieated a field ai Irnmn development ^ yet the 
ImpreesiQn remalnB that most projeeta follow the predilaetions of 
their iponiori rather thin i csnilitent set: of thceriti* 

A number of experimenti with pOiltive reiulti have been fflounted ■ 
to riiaeh the badly mQCivateds Whin disadvantaged older children were 
en^lsyed to tutor yQunger children , there wai a positive effect on 
the achievement of the tutors, "Itreet^corner aeidemies^" high schools 
which re-enrolled repentant dropouts and allowed them to learn in 
stinTulating environments also ajpear to havi done wall by the students, 
A small pilot project In Harlem which featurei a highly achievefflent- 
orianted open cla$irosm li alio reported to have produced encouraging 
rtiulte. 

i* Departmint of Healthy Edaeationp ^d Welfare^ Office of Education^ 
Office of Irogrmn Plannin| and Evaluatianj Ajtud^jOf Selteted, 
Exef^lary rrograme for the Education of Disadvantaged Children ^ 
Septimbir 1968 (mlmeo). - , 



loc the majotlty of disadvantaged snd minocity childrin, tha 
school musE shoulder a much gtaaCBr burden if thiy are to achlive 
sueeess in learning. The pittnts of chase ehildron havB spent fewer 
years in school than the avarage, and many of tham have aetonded aub 
standard schools duelng the years they did receiva their educttlon. 
Hence, in many inataneai thsy are less able to conpliment tha task 
of the school. Most middle-class paranCs help their childran with 
thBir homework, or drill them in some ichool subjacta, but a lar|e 
nufflber of disadvintBged childran do not hivi the btnefie of this 
supportiva activity, 

The other aide of the coin,' the Bo-ealled laamlng rata, has 
received more attention litaiy. Ai a proxy fof the Igarnlng rata, 
we use RieasuEad intelllganca. Recently we have been treated to a 
concrovitsy about the Inheritabillty of intelUgtnce, with the pro- 
ponents of one point of view elalmlns (1) that Che poor and minority 
groups probably inherited a lower lavel of intelHaenBe; and (2) that 
proirams dasignad to Ineroase tha intolilganca of the general popu- 
lation would probably rasult in avan hl|htr polariaatton of IQ levels 
between the children of the smart and relativily affluent, and the 
poor and minority populfltions Mhoie petformanca on tests is less 
spectacular. This point of view is not aecepted by ill psychologisti. 

This writer believes that positive public policy dadleated to 
increasing aquailty sheuld ^enoousage the dBvelopraant of programs to 
tnaximiia learnini rites. First, iucoessful intarvantten will raise 
ehi average learning Eats, of the dlsadvintaied and minority stoups, . 
and win allft? them to eonpete more succiisfully in modern society. 
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Second, It Is not at all clear that the creatilon of envifsnments which 
stimulate tuaximuni developmenfc of learning fatds are likely to benefit 
die adyantagBd ai nrnoh er niore than thg diiac^.Vintaged. The enriched 
envirDnniants offered to all children (1) mFy not be very different 
from the ones which are enjoyed by the ehildrun oi the wall-tq^do, 
and (2) the law of diminishing returns may very wgll applyj with the 
coniequence thit the learnln| rite of the dliadvantaied ii likely to 
inereaie much more than that of children from more favorad baekgrruiidSi 

If one agrees mth tht propbiielon that an importanC objective of 
public policy is to raise the learnini rite of the disadvantaged and 
of njinoritleij it would be wiie to iponasf thoie activities which 
have the inaxiiiium intact in a£ fee ting thii learning rate, Tlie more 
eonmonly aecepted postulatee In developfflental theory would then 
profnpt one to sponsor activities which af feet the environment of 
very young children. Thui, Benjanin Bloom has aiserted that half 
of the trtita which affect intelllgenee are acquired by the age of 
four. Even more dramatically j the recent reiearch of Burton Wiite 
suggeiti the tantaliiing posiibility that the very rooti of motivation 
and GOi^etenee are eitibliihed between the 12th and ISth month of life* 

Very early childhood is generally outeide of the seope of con^ 
venttonil education. The children are considered too young * What 
is morej whensver we have had slight indicitions of success in 
changing the learning rate of young children ^ the methods used were 
not in the mainitreim of educational practice. We are accustoiped to 
delivering our education to groups of ehildren| succisa with young 
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chiidren was achieved by ene-tQ-On<i intervention, Jtoat of our 
educitieti ii didactiG-^teachers cell studenta what to do, Sucaeii- 
ful parQnt^trainini pro|rami produce deairable changei in parent 
behavior by enabling mothers to watch and imitate a soeial worker 
or visitorj rith^r than beini Cold what to do* If conventionil 
teaching tichniquai are not effective j it may be wlee to keep the 
early education establishmGne separate and to fence off pre-nur.iefy 
and nurgery edueation. 

In aunmary, every theoEetieal coniideratisn leads one tp con-' 
elude that redueing inequality in achievement and attainmant will 
require the infuilon of additisnal reeourcee for fiha education of 
poorer and minority qhildren. In praccicej tnuch of the money expended 
to date hai jiot produeed the inf>rovefflent acpeoted. It wsuld alio seem 
thatj as has often bisn the casej the effects of early stimulation 
have been diiiipated if not followed up during later years* The lack 
of auppprt and reinforcefflent from the family probably aeeounted for 
the dlisipated gainis In the eiie of iomi diiadvantaged children j 
the need ii not to iubstltute for all family function! but rather 
to reinforce through outside fsreei those funGtlons which the family 
doei not know how to perform. New wayi of eompeniating for adverse 
anvironmental effects have tobi deviied. Old on is too often don- t 
work. Also mueh. remain! to be done to package remedial programi, 
An outlini of possible approaches wai diicuisad in the 
educational research, ; 
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Money Versus Organlgiicion 

Money ii a neGeiiary but not sufficient condicion to produce 
equal ley of attainment and achigveminCi Te rgach that goil it will 
be neeesgary to mount a conslderabie drive to redesign the educational 
eitabliihfflent io ai to niske it deliver knowledgi and motivatien to the 
disadvantaged* 

Thii drive will not be msunted unless the financial criiis of 
education ig moderated. As wai mentioned at the be|innljig of this 
paper, much of the energy of edueational adminiitratora is now directed 
to bilancing budgits. Under these circumstineei , they can no longer 
devote their attentlDn and reeoureeB to changing the systQm, 

A fundamintai point niust be made about Che nature of the finan- 
eial eriiii* It his been aecentuited by Inflatisn, While the property 
tax basi""tha source for most tax levlei=^has raipcnded slowly to. 
reaiseiifflenti due to changes in priee levelj eDneurrentlyj the coits 
of educational inputi have been pushed to higher levels due to genenl 
priee inereaaei over and above Inereaiei in real wigei for taicheraj 
and due to faiter-than-'average inQriaees in the pricia of other goods 
purohaied by gehools, Furthtrmorej infollffients have been growing and 
class eige has bein decfeaiings In the crudeit termij tha produetlvlty 
of idueation has been dialining while the volume hai been growing. 

. It ii quits likely that In the course of the n^t few years the 
number of chlldrin enrolled in public achools will continue to inch 
upward^ If pre-^ichool enrollffients continue to 'grow and private ichool ' 
enrollments keep on declining^ there may be some U million more 



itudents enrolled in GlQinentary and eecQndary ichoole in 1975"^76 than 
in 1970^71, Between IS7S-76 and 1980-81, enrolimints are more likely 
to sCabillie at the 1975-76 levels. 

If Ehii wyiter^i projeetioni are Qerrectj the costs of public 
elGmenEary and aeeondary idueation will be going up 5 to 6 ptr cent 
in real tGinns every year until 1971=76, ind eome 4 pet eent a year 
fss the fiva ytare thereafter (iee Mjle 7), The ieaue ia £a what 
extent traditional financing sf eduQaticn oan bear thoet inereased 
coats ^ 

Moit witQti on publle flnai.;ce have been peesimistie about the 
ibllity of state and Iscil taK systemg to eontinue shsuldering thfiee 
increased outlays. Especially if inflation eontlnueaj Che property 
ba*^e will be found more and more wantingi Purthermorej there is 
inereaiing diiiatisfaQtion with the inequalities of resources region 
by region, state by itatSj and type of loeality by type of locality^ 

These differences ire far from trivial. In 1967-68 ^ iome $755 
in current sutlayi were expended on a public school child in the 
Northeast, This compared with $591 in the North Central rsgion, |469 
in the. South and |529 in the West . Natienally, central citiei and 
suburbi ipent roughly equivalent amounts, |61S and $628 per student^ 
respectively^ The expenditures in non-metrepolitan diatriGts were 
eonsideratly lower, |536 per atudent. In all ragloni the averagi 
expenditures of eities and suburbs were within |50 of each othef ^ 
with central cities ipendin| inore In all . regions eKcept the South , 
The gap between central cities and non-nietrspslitan areas was roughly 
10 pir Gint in all regions^ except for the Nor thiait. where the non- 
metropolitan diitriets spent IS per eint leis* 
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PUBLIC SCTOL ENROLMNT MD CURRENT EXPENDITURES 
IN 1975-76 Pm 1180-81 AS PER CENT OF 1967-68 



Enrollmen t Igfcgl Cdat for Pupii 

Rggton 1975-76 1980-81 1975"76 19SQ«81 1971^76 1980^81 



Central Clctei 


96*0 


94.3 


137,3 


152,7 


143,0 


161,9 


Other Smk 


120.7 


124,9 


172.5 


202.7 


142,9 


162,2 


HQn«SMSA 


116.9 


116.2 


167,5 


187,3 


143,2 


161,1 


TOTAL 


112,0 


113,3 


139.6 


1B2.8 


142,5 


161.4 


NORTH CENTRAL 














Contral Cities 


90.0 


87.6 


129,4 


143.2 


143.7 


163.4 


Other Smh 


■ 123.8 


127.9 


178,8 


209.7 


144.4 


164.0 


Mon=SMSA 


100.0 


94.1 


141.3 


151,6 


141,5 


161.1 


TOTAL 


105.6 


104.3 


150,9 


169J 


142.9 


162. S 


iOUTIi 














Cintral Cities 


97.3 


96.4 


150,3 


177*8 


154.5 


184.5 


Othif BWA 


: 116,5 


125.0 


177.9 


225,6 


152,7 


180,5 


Non-SMSA 


109.2 


100.4 


163.2 


182,1 


149. S 


181.4 


TO^AL 


106,4 


103,9 


161,6 


189,9 


151*9 


iS2J 
















Central Citiei 


1074 


110.4 


i48.i 


170,2 


138.4 


154.1 


Other StISA 


128,2 


139,5 


180.3 


217.8 


140.7 


156.1 


NQn=SJlSA 


91.0 


86.8 


128,3 


136.5 


141,0 


157,3 


TOTAL 


111.1 


115,6 


155,6 


180,2 


140,1 


155,8 


All Central Citiea 


P7,l 


96 J 


141,1 


160.8 


145.3 


166.6 


All Othdr SMSA 


122,4 


12P.0 


175.7 


211*4 


144.4 


163.9 


All NOn=SHSA 


104.9 


9B.8 


151.6- 


166.2 


144.4 


168.2 


TOTAL U.S. 


108.2 


108.1 


156,9 


180,3 


145.0 


166,8 



Saureei Joseph FfQemkifii j. R, Endrisp and Eebert Stufl^, "Population, 
Enrollnient and Coita of Publie Elomentary and Seaondary Iduca^ 
tipn 1975-76 and 1980-81 a fepgft iubmittcd to tha Preiiditie^i 
GQnsiiiisleh on School Pinanee, December 1971. 



The equaliEition of riiources to provide all isGalicles with equal 
dollars for education would ipparently havt to bi mide at the txpensi 
of eantial cities and iuburbSi Thle le not a praetical solution iince 
big city ichool fininees ire alrisdy itrained. As a gintril rule, 
the opportunltiei for ioaking rich euburbi to subsldlBe large citigs 
and rural irs^s art extremtly limited. For tviry affluent bedroom 
conminity, there are two or three euburbs peopled by perions with 
modest incpmeij living in CDnmunitiie where the tsK base is restrieted. 

In all probability^ the Federal Govmtngrit will have to inQrease 
Its csntributioh to the financing of education^ At the iame tlmej it 
would be well for G&ngfeii to ^erclit Its initiative to encourige 
itatei to reform their forntulae for the aid sf education lo that 
thiy aire tailored mor© closely to the ability of Individual eonMunl- 
ties to ralie ta^ei. 

If federal aid to education li Increased , it may be deiirable to 
channel it in auch a way that the federal eontribution makei it poiiibli 
for localitiea to underwrite the averi|e cost of edueation and tm thm^ 
lelves no more than thsir neighborii Purthermorej the federal eontri- 
butioni pesgibly channeled through the statea^ would only go to thois 
diitrieta where the tax rate at ssmt pre-determinid level still fell 
ihort oi the average ^enditure in the itate, In order to in courage 
better state iqualiaatlon, funds would b from itatei which 
eontributid more to school districts than their paid shara, ai Qufc^- 
liyied in the. federal legislation i. .. / , : : 



The aid eould work as follows: (1) Federal GDnErlbuEion to 
states would be detemiined by multiplyin| the iveragg dilly attendance 
of Btudents by a pri-dgtefinined average oset of fidueation ligure, 
From this fipra would be subtracted soine pircintagi of the etate 
income. The differenGe between the WO figures would detemine the 
amount of money given to the state. (2) Assure that federal moneys 
were distributed to localities equitably. The eant^ibutlon co the 
state would b& redueid by the amount paid to any sehool distriet in 
^cess of what the echpol district would receive if the alloeation 
were based upon the average gOit of education (poseibly ad jus ted by 
rural/urban differences in eoet factors) and what the loeality could 
afford by taking itielf at the average tax rate, Tlie sum would be 
furthtr rsduced If the state ihortfthanied eehool distrieti whieh 
were entitled to aid under the formulae but failed to receive it* 

The total amount to be allocated to statei could start at a 
iiinificant sum^ lay $5 billion, and could be iuereaeed by an amount 
equal to $2 billion a yearj until the Federal Government covered an 
average of 20 of 30 per eenr e£ all elefflentary and seeendary iehool 
expenditures, Thii program would niaka it posiibre for practicaliy 
all GoniTiunitiei to afford good iChosls. 

Concurrently with meeting this objeetivi, the Federal Government 
may alio wish to foeui on subsldiiins it^rovements. in the education 
of the poor and of minority populatloni. Locally^ aid should go only 
to those eommunities which have more, than their, share . of these target . 
groups* The intact of legislation such as Title I ElEA could be 
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sharpened considgEably if tht funds were conceherated and channeled 
CO thoie eonmunltles which really bore the SKtr a burden sf hiving 
hlgher-than-averaie eoncenfiratisns □£ diiadvantaied children, 
Thus^ in 1969, Less Chan 7.5 per gent of all ehildren in suburbi 
were estimated to live in imili^B below the poverty level. The 
pereentage of all such Ghildren in the S* was 15 per sent, if 
funds ware allo!:ted enly to those localities where gt least 7,5 per 
cent of the children were poQt^ the incsngruous practice ef reim- 
buriing affluent consnunitles would qeiie. 

Even if the funds were ts ba concentrated^ the way they were 
ehgnneled and disburged would mike a dlffereiice, Wlien Title I ESEA 
was first funded^ moEt federal adminls era tore believed that a general 
infusion of funda would improve educational practices and aehieye- 
menfcs in school diitrieti with high concentration of poor children, 
^erience did not bear out thii belief. In the course oi the pait 
four years, the S. Office of, Education hai been trying to eneourigo 
local educational authorities to coneentrate the funds on the educa- 
tion of poor pupile at the exsluiion of others. Some educators have 
opposed this praetice because they believe that a dual educatipnal 
system^ one for the poor and another for the rich. Is being estab- 
liihid under federal auspices. 

While their point is weU taken, eur previous discussion 
to the ineieapable conclusion that. the ^h^^ which thtdis- 

idvantaged labored >ere =serioui en^^^ action. 
It was irgued above that they naidid exposure to ddgnltive stimulation 
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mtly in life^ and that thrdu|hout slimenCaEy and lecondary ichool 
theif learning enviroriminE had to be rginforcedi Under these eircum= 
atancoaj it would appear reaionabli for the federal interasc to 
encourage Ehs ©itablishment Pf additional remedial and relnforcsment 
inatitutlpna to bQlater the achievenient rate gf the disadvantaged. 
These institutipni esuld Qperate iide by lid^ with the lehoolj and 
iupplement! ordintry school i^rvioeSi 

It seemi lensible to concentrate federal moneys for the die- 
idvantsged on, sayj Che hirin| oi reading ipeeialiiti, rather than 
redueing class sizSi A echool ean employ a speeiallit full^tiffle 
for less than it costa to reduce the pupil/teaehef ratio by 2 or 3* 
It also makei senie to eBtablish special institutions in addition 
to the iChoQl, After*^hQura study eentcri eould be set up oEj perhapij 
poor children requifing ipeGial iervicei eould benefit from the same 
prlvilegei of rilease time as do Cttholies In iome city ichpelis 

There are cQnelderabla advantages to eontlnuity in remedial 
prograiiii, ai leng ai a diversity of approachei is inceuraged, Miile 
msTiy sf the approaehes being tried today may work at erois purposeij 
1£ they "triat" the same student, they niay be quite effective if 
applied coniiiCently, Yit thii conilitency is hard to achieve if 
the remedial progritn is iehool*=^baied, A itudy eommisiiQned by the 
Off iei of Econpmlb Opportunity' eit^ated that 80 per sent of slum 
dwellere iCirted and finished their idueation in the iime ichool 
diatriet, " Ho^^eve^ ^ the proportion of diiadvanta|ed children. who . 



1^ Office of Economic OpportuniCyj "In the Streeti^-' 1971 (mimeo). 
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change school butldingi gaeh year may reach as high as 30 per eent.^ 
Htnee, difficult Ghoices must midi; eithur to infcfoducg coniiitinC 
approaohes within a dlstfietj or to ensuro chat a ^onglstent approaeh 
ii usQd with each child naading help. 

- In the piBt twQ Q3f three yoars thire hai hmri eonaiderablc dii- 
cusiiDn about immawing tht emphasis on aeeQunCability of teadieri 
and administratofs in elementary and sicondary schooli, Th^ splitcing 
of the rtaponiibillgy for ordinary schooling and ramadial odueationj 
it can b3 arpedj goei against this trend, Thii ii a miitaken impras^ 
ilsn. On the eontraryj the orchostratisn of both phasee of a dii- 
advancaied child »i iducation requirae inanagement , and if a clasi of 
iiianage^ri is created for this purpoie^ aGGSuntablllEy can be their 
responiibility. It is not too much to hope that this claia of super- 
visors of instruction may form a nucleui of experciie and advocacy 
for the effecfcive educacion of thois groupi who do not benefit from 
education as much as is desirable. It can be argued that the absence 
of this m\7 class of educators has been a retarding influence upon ^ 
the devalopment of effaetive methodi to educate that portien of the ' 
population which is lagging in both attainment and achievemant, . 



, Departtnent of Health, Education^ andl^elfaEej Office of Education, 
Nitionai Cm tar for Eduea tional Statiities , The 1969 School ' 
itaffing Survey, unpublished tabulatiiQng. " . ~ " 
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Sharing the_Burden oi FlnaRclns 

Tha COCil amounC neesisary to finance a.n effeGtivo elementary 
and sQcsndary syBtm will depend upon (1) t\m number □£ students 
enrollGd, (2) the wages and costs of educating children, and (3) tho 
additional costs of providini effaetive programs for that part of tho 
population which is laggiiig in achlevDment beeaugca additlsnal services 
are not providod to oiimt gnvii'oninentai deprivation * 

It was mentioned that the number of itudents will not increase 
linGirly during the dgcadc of the 19704* Even if sufficient money 
Is found CO expand pre-ichsolj if the dropsut rate in high school 
continues declining and if anrollments in private schosli deelinej 
after iome sniall incroaie in the eourse of the neKt three or four 
years j it is likely that the public ichool pepulation will level off. 
Thus J the prissure on school finances from increased enrollments will 
moderate in the course of the next few years. 

There ii much leis certainty about the course of wages and other 
eoati. With the eaiing of the eupply of new teaeherSj It ia quite 
likely that Che increaiea in real wages of teachors will not escead 
the growth of the avorage wage lavel. Thus, teacher salariCi which 
inereaied at the rate of 3»2 per cent In real terms during the 1960*s 
may grow no faster than 2.5 per cent in the 1970'i, Because infla- 
tion ii endemic in our economy^ m additional 2,5 to 4,0 per cent 
i year niuit hr added to thii f igure to . t increises 
ints current dollars, Other current eoits of iducation increase 
rou|hlyenly 1 per cent faster than the price level ^because the 
i^nsral price rise plays a more in^or tan t role in deteminlng th© 
level of these eostSs " 
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Finally^ tho extent of additional resources for ramgdiation and 
motlvatisnal support will depend upon how East proven techniquis arg 
developid. In the isng run, as much as 10 per cent of the school 
budpt eouid bo allocated go this purpoie if the right techniques 
are developed , 

The role of the Fsderal Gevernmenfc in ffleeting thg financial crisis 
of □ducatlen my be looked it from a number of different angleii 

(1) the federal Government may wlnh to relieve the presiurL^ on local 
governmental espeeially to transfer the burden of property taxes • 

(2) the Federal Government may further wloh to assume either (a) the 
increase in the real burden of edueatlpnal expand Itures, md thu? 
eontrlbute money to distrlets in proportion Co the Inersase in enroll- 
ment and Che increase in real costs, or (b) the burden of all price 
incre^geo, including those eduied by inflaclonj thus decreaiing, In 
the long run, the real burden of local taKation| and (3) the Federai 
Government may wish to underwrite part or all of the cost of programs 
for lagiing itudents. In this last ins tanee, it would be well if 
some sfcandardi of quality control were worked out becwaen the Federal 
Government and iQcal authorities. 

Under all these clrcumitanGes the additisnal monayi required ire 
not likely te irow linearly, or be tied directly to some economic 
indicator, such is posi national product or value added. Hince, any 
cirmarkid to is likely to produce too imich revenue in one year, and = 
too lie tie In another, or.more apecifically, enough revenue early in 
the decade and. too mush by the end of the WQ'b. This would eause a 
waste of reiourcea or too hi|h an increaie in pricis. 



Propoiali for the cOTipletg subititution of property tax§s by 
soms other tax inust bo looked "it; eipecially carefully, Mich Of the 
burden of property taxes today has been capitalized. I.e . , thdir 
burden dipresiei the vtlue of property, fheir remeval .and subsci- . 
tutisn by a saleSj turnover or value added tax will benefit those 
iroupa in the economy who own more thin their propsrcisiiai share in. 
property. Most of the windfill will aeerue to the moneyed claiies, 
while the burden of iome form of Che value added tax will fall on . 
eonaumerij the poors and the middle elaiios. Altering the ta 
iyitem if a complex job j and given the iniount of moneya to be raised ^ 
it may nut be worthwhile, '■ ■ 

Conclusion 

This paper hai iketched out the dimensions of the current criais 
in idueotion, partieulafly as IE relaCeg ts imprsving the delivery 
□f iervlcei" to minority groups. It his streisid thit significant 
sEeps in produeing^reiter equality in achievement and attainment 
art not likely to be taken unleaa the overall finanslil crisis ia 
resolved, . . -■ - ■ . • ' 

It hai alio been emphaalied that effective methods for the 
edugation of minorities, which can be replicated gn a mass scale, 
do not exiit today. Methods which se inied. promising when imp lemin ted 
On a imill scale have generally failed when tried on a masi basis* 
The growini diienchantmint with performance contracting la. a. . 
corroboration of the postulatea advanced in this studyj 
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Nq raagie soluCisrij be it comnunity contrel,. anrichineiifc er - 
nutrition, is likely Co oviseome ■ the rQid=blQcki to in effective 
^ducationof minoritiei. It wai^a the body of thia riport 

Chit thi cauiii of the inequiUty in aehiivement are very isriouij 
and that' only brQid-baied, thepEetleilly iound prescriptions ire 
likely to' work. 

In this cDflneetion it wai-iuggQsted that bettar and^m^^ 
forcafuL methadoLogiei must be dgveloped Co pefmit minority 
. studenti to acquire knowled|a. : unfortun 

develop theie mgthodoldgtei h the b esc t round of . : 

\ educational reiiareh and may: be wise to inliit the 

help of a newsgroup of -academle reiearcheri with iomewhat broader ^ 
; akiUi and griater regard for thioryv The identification and 
chareemaitniant of .such people can be done only by aomaone both 
deeply eommlc ted to producing educational innovations which are 
effaetlvt, and highly respected by aeademici; 

It wai ilio arpod chat. a well-defined g^^^ 
concerned wich the education of ffiinoritiiiehGu and 
made responiibl© for the progreii of theif ehargGg,- Thi ehaUe^^^^ 
placid before thiie profegsipnaii would be fomidab Id, Their 
cralning ghould be equil to the ahaUengiV 

Perhapa thiy could epirate=moro effectivily in ipecial ^ 
tioni devoted Co the devilopnient, remediation and en^^^ • 
education of poor and ffllndrity i Thi reaions for es^^^^ 

liihlni thegi ipecial inititutioni are.two.feldi (1) Leadership : 



plays i very iniportant role in insuring Ehe effectiviniss Qf 
pregrams fef iTTtprevlng the achiiviraent of thi poer, Lendetship 
is slwiyi In short supply and ihsuld be eoneenEfated where it 
can do most goodi (2) If true inte|fatiQn of r^gee and iSGial 
clisies is to have i chance^ it Ig Important thit not only schools^ 
but also clasirooms be integratedi In order to mix childrQn from 
varioui soele-ecenoniie elaiiii^ and riees in E hi same room withouE 
wa tiring down the curriculiifflj iddlttional ierviceSi eutiidt the 
elaesroofflj may be required for lagging itudente, A eomniitment to 
keiping aeadiiBic standards high and Eo preventing Eho . flight of 
high-sEatui and white majoriEiis from integrated itttingg ean bi 
mada only if parallel remedial nndenrie are 
established. 

It makes imlnently good Sense that in Our system where rewards 
are aealed to perforniinee^ special conitttueiiciis; and institutisns 
be developed to take over the riiponBibLlity of preventing poor., 
and minorltiea from lagging behind TDajorlty students. The visibility 
of theae group s and institutions may be the needed spur to a break- 
through in the orianiiatibn of idueation. 



